NEWS 


That's the percentage 

rise in suicides between 

July and October 2020, 
according to a study published in January 
by the Tokyo Institute of Gerontology and 
Hong Kong University. After a dedine 
during the first wave of the pandemic, 
linked to the amount of state support, the 
increase was especially notable among 
women (37% up) and young people (49% 
up) who suffered noticeably higher levels 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Sugawara-in shrine, Kyoto 


In Chinese astrology, 2021 is the year of the ox (buffalo), what's more, it's an ox made of metal, This mag- 
nificent specimen, which can be seen at Sugawara-in shrine in Kyoto, should remind us that we are entering 
a time of hard work. The ox - methodical and disciplined ~ encourages us to redouble our efforts to begin 
new and innovative projects. As we sow, so shall we reap, including how we apply ourselves to the task. 
This is what we can leam from this zodiac sign, which we hope will help light our way. 


коюсу Businesses оп 
the front line 


92 large companies, including 
Sony, Nissan and Toshiba, are 
calling on the government to 
redouble its efforts in the field of 
renewable energy. Under the 
collective umbrella of the Japan 
Climate Initiative, these 
companies propose that 
renewable energy should provide 
40-50% of the country’s electricity 
production by 2030 


ECONOMY Worrying 
decline 

Industrial production fell by 0.5% during 
November, confirming the end of five 
months consecutive growth, though it 
had stabilised, according to an original 
estimate published at the end of 
December. The deteriorating situation 
due to the pandemic had a worse than 
anticipated effect on manufacturing, a 
sector largely dependent on the strength 
of its exports which, by November, had 
declined by 1.2% over the year. 
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In the space of а few decades, animation has become а mainstay in the world of Japanese pop culture. 


We love anime! 


An essential clement of Japanese pop 
culture, animation has a long history. 
Here it is. 


or many people outside Japan, watching 
anime is their first contact with ofaku cul- 


ture and remains their main interest. 


Anime as we know it today is a post-Second 
World War phenomenon, but the first attempts 
at producing animation in Japan go all the way 
back to the beginning of the last century, when 
people tried to make their own versions of the 
popular Disney 
to win international praise was OFU Noburos 
The Thief of Baguda Castle, made by using Japan- 
ese coloured paper in a cut-and-paste technique. 
One interesting feature of Japanese animation 
today is the sense of intellectual freedom and 
ideological independence shared by many artists 
and best exemplified by Studio СЫЫР MIYAZAKI 
Hayao's pacifism and anti-government attitude. 


artoons. The first major work 
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Yet early supporters of the anime industry in- 
cluded public institutions that commissioned 
works for PR campaigns. Then it was the in- 
creasingly authoritarian government that enrolled 
imators to back its nationalistic policies. The 
first Japanese feature-length work (SEO Mitsuyo’s 
Momotaro’s Divine Sea Warriors, 1945) was 
actually а Navy Ministry's propaganda film fea- 
turing а puppy, a monkey and other animals in 
typical Disney style. 

‘The American company played another important 
if indirect role in the birth of postwar animation 
when the president of Toei (one of Japan's major 
film companies) saw Snow White and, in 1956, 
was inspired to create Toei Doga (today's Toei 
Animation, the studio where both anime giants 
MIYAZAKI and TAKAHATA Isao began their ca- 
reers). To this end, he sent a research team to 
America and invited several foreign experts to 
create a modern animation studio. 

The first decade of the modern era was rife 


with problems, including financial and labour 
struggles, but things finally gained momentum 
іп 1963 when TEZUKA Озатш% Tetsuwan 
Atomu first appeared on TV starting a huge 
anime boom. Astro Boy - as it is better known 
in the West = also created a blueprint for future 
TV anime production as the studios, in order 
to make animation cheaply and quickly (to 
meet deadlines), began to cut the number of 
drawings (and lines) in each image and to alt 
nate animated scenes with still images, while 
cleverly using sound effects, dialogue and other 
ways to simulate movement. 

The decade between 1963 and 1973 is usually 
considered the golden age of classic anime, when 
TV shows were very much part of primetime 
programming, and watching cartoons was a reg- 
ular activity for many Japanese families. Atom 
used to air weekday evenings, and by 1979, 
there were 18 prime time anime series, with 
multiple shows competing against each other 


in the same time slots on different networks. 
Throughout that decade, anime remained a 
form of children's entertainment, mainly focusing 
on humour, family drama, sports, science fiction, 
and girls with magical powers. In 1969, for in- 
stance, popular manga Sazae-san became a TV 
show, and today it’s the longest-running anime 
in the history of TV. But in 1974, Space Battleship 
Yamato changed the rules of the game by intro- 
ducing complex adult-oriented themes and 
ideas, and becoming in the process a social phe- 
nomenon that later influenced such cult shows 
as Mobile Suit Gundam and Neon Genesis Evan- 
gelion. The latter series, in particular, did well 
as late-night reruns, leading to more shows 
being created specifically for after-midnight 
programming, where they could feature more 
mature content. 

In Japan the term “anime” covers worldwide an- 
imation, while abroad it has become synonymous 
exclusively with works from Japan in recognition 
ofthe uniqueness and ori 


nality of Japanese an- 


imation. Similar to manga, Japanese anime has 
complex storylines exploring an extremely wide 
range of subjects, from the familiar to the eccentric 
(cg the surreal combination of cute girls, weapons 
and warfare in Kantai Collection and Girls und 
Panzer), and including some (cg pornography, 


violence) that very few Western studios would 


dare to touch. Likewise, anime characters often 
have fully developed personalities and openly 
ey their feelings through subtle body language, 


exaggerated visual effects, and high 


con 


expressive 


eyes 


a way that goes well beyond Western an- 
imation’s limited range of facial expressions and 
heavy use of dialogue 

Since the early 1990s, though Japanese studios 
have kept churning out new series and feature- 
length movies, the industry as a whole has suf- 
fered а slump partly due to a shrinking fan 
base at home and competition from new forms 
of entertainment such as mobile phones. With 
a falling birthrate, series for families with young 
children have inevitably attracted fewer viewers. 
Also, technological 4 
years mean that more vi 
anime without relying on traditional broadcast 
television at all. 


lopments in recent 


rs now consume 


Asa consequence, TV anime such as Doraemon 
and Crayon Shin-chan, which in the past achieved 
reliably high ratings, have disappeared from TV 
screens during prime time. 

For most people involved, working in anime 
production remains a labour-intensive and 
poorly paid job (according to veteran animator 
KAMIMURA Sachiko, newbies earn on average 
about 100 yen an hour = less than £1). Even 
Evangelion creator ANNO Hideaki has stated 
thar, in the not so distant future, Japan's lack 
of money and animators may lead to the local 


industry being outdone by up-and-coming Asian 
countries like South Korea and Taiwan. 
However, judging by the steady stream of new 
titles coming out of local studios, the overall 
picture does not seem so bleak. After all, there 
are still a remarkable 622 anime-related com- 
panies in Japan (542 of them based in Tokyo), 
whose work ranges from planning, production 
and script writing ro drawing, special effects, 
shooting and editing 

Even without considering recent international 
mega-hits such as Your Name and Demon Slayer, 
animated feature films dominate the local box 
office every year, especially during the spring 
and summer school holidays when the usual 
suspects (Detective Conan, One Piece, Doraemon, 
Pokemon) appear. In 2019 for instance, 
the 11 rop-grossing titles in local cinemas were 


five of 


either feature-length animation or live-action 


FOCUS 


versions of popular manga and anime — a feat 
no other country can hope to emulate. 

The small screen is no different as TV pro- 
gramming still features many anime series, from 
family-friendly evergreens (Anpanman, Crayon 
Shin-chan, Chibi Maruko-chan, Sazae-san) to 
works with more complex and adult-oriented 
themes (or particularly violent scenes), which 
are broadcast after midnight (e.g. Demon Slayer). 
In 2018 the Japanese animation market recorded 
its ninth consecutive year of growth, though 
there was а slowdown in overseas sales (101.4% 
compared to 178.7% in 2015, 131.6% in 2016 
and 129.6% in 2017). 

In the future, we can expect to see more anime 
series aimed ar older audiences (due to the lack 


of young viewers in Japan) and even more series 
made with the international market in mind. 
JEAN DERoME 


Many anime series are adaptations of successful manga. 
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HISTORY Animation’s bond with television 


To explain the reason behind our great 
love of Japanese anime, we need to look 
at the role played by the small screen. 


riter and editor NAKAGAWA 
Yusuke is the author of more 
than 70 books about Japanese 


pop culture. He was kind enough to talk to 
Zoom Japan about his latest effort, a mammoth 
history of animation entitled Anime Taikoku 
Kenkokuki 1963-1973, Terebi Anime o Kizuita 
Senkushatachi (The Birth of the Anime Pow- 
ethouse (1963-1973): The Pioneers Who Built 
TV Animation). 


1963 is the year TV anime was born in Japan, 
but why did you end your story in 1973? 
NAKAGAWA Yusuke: First ofall, my story starts 
with the making of Tetsuwan Atom (Astro Boy), 
so I thought that it should end when Mushi Pro- 
duction, ie. the studio that made Atom in 1963, 
went bankrupt in 1973. That decade represents 
the pioneer period of anime making іп Japan, and 
Mushi Pro was at the heart of it. One year later, 
MATSUMOTO Leiji would create Space Battleship 
Yamato, inaugurating a new phase in the history 
of animation, Also, in practical terms, though my 
book only covers the first postwar decade in anime 
history, it’s almost 500 pages long, It would have 
been physically impossible to add hundreds more 
pages (laughs). It rook me almost 500 pages to 
cover the first postwar decade. 


As you just mentioned, TEZUKA Osamu’s Atom 
is the very first made-in-Japan TV anime series. 
Significantly, its debut was on Fuji TV (one of 
the country’s major commercial broadcasters) 
өп New Year's Day. 

N. Y.: Yes, it aired on a Tuesday at 18:15. In 
Japan, the 18:00-19:00 time slot comes just 
before prime time (or Golden Time, as it’s called 
here), and until recently it was often devoted to 
anime and rokusatsu (live action special effects) 
shows (eg Kamen Rider, Ultraman) because 
school children watched TV at that time. The 
same episode was later rebroadcast at 16:00 or 
17:00 just in time for when the kids came home 
from school. 


By the way, you were born in 1960, three years 
before the debut of Atom on the small screen. 
What are your first anime-related memories? 

N. Y. : Obviously, my memories are not so clear, 
bur I remember watching Atom when I was three 
years old. Not only wasit the first anime I saw but 
ic is also the first TV show I remember watching 
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The famous 34th episode of Tetsuwan Atom was produced by Studio Zero in 1963. 


Lused to collect the stickers they gave as a free gift 
with Meiji chocolate (Мей was the show's sponsor). 
I can still sing the Atom song! In other words, for 
as long as I can remember, I've been a big Atom 
fan, even though I actually have better memories 
of Little Ghost Q-Taro (1965-67). For example, 
1 remember putting a piece of white cloth on my 
head and playing at being Q-Taro. 


Atom was а revolutionary TV show in those 
years. Itwas also the model for the anime series 
that came later. 

N. Y.: That's true. TEZUKA knew that his studio 
only had limited resources, but he believed that 
as long as the story was engaging, one could 
make TV anime cheaply and still make it successful 
For instance, he introduced labour-saving tech- 
niques like using fewer frames per second and 
even a lot of still pictures. 

According to TOMINO Yoshiyuki, who worked 
as a screenwriter and made the storyboards (he 
later created the Gundam anime franchise), the 
production environment wasn't so stable. Halfway 
through the show, for example, the main animators 
were moved to work on Kimba the White Lion, 
so every time production ran late and а new 
episode wasn't ready for the weekly broadcast, 
they had ro use bits from previous episodes or 
scenes from their anime library. 


In an earlier interview with anime director 
Suzuki Shin‘ichi, [heard that even Studio Zero 
was briefly involved in making Atom. 


N. Y.: Studio Zero was started in the same year 
Atom first appeared on TV. It was made up of 
manga artists who lived in Tokiwaso, the apartment 
building in Tokyo where TEZUKA himself had 
lived in the mid-1950s. I'm talking about Ishi- 
NOMORI Shotaro, FUJIKO Fujio, AKATSUKA Fuj 
and SUZUKI himself. In a sense, they were all 
Tezuxa's disciples. 

In the summer of 1963, TEZUKA put them in 
charge of drawing the show's 34th episode, How- 
ever, each artist drew the characters in a slightly 
different way. There was no visual unity. TEZUKA 


didn't like the result, and Studio Zero was never 
commissioned again. This episode, by the way, 
went missing for a long time. When it was redis- 
covered, it was restored and added to a DVD- 
box release in 2002. 


Atoms original run lasted four years. That's a 
quite long time fora TV anime. 

N. Ү.: It could have gone on even longer. In the 
end, Meiji Confectionary, the sponsor, decided 
that it had run its course. However, the show was 
still incredibly popular. When Fuji TV made the 
announcement, it was flooded with letters of 
protest, and the final episode, which aired on 31 
December 1966, had a 20% higher rating, 


Let's take а step back and return to 1963. In 
that same year, Atom was followed by more 
anime series, namely Tetsujin 28-go (Gigantor), 
Eightman and Wolf Boy Ken. The first two 
were produced by Eiken (at the time, the studio 


Tenda Production Mats Production 


was still called TCJ) while Wolf Boy Ken was 
made by major studio Toci. I guess each studio 
had a different approach to anime making? 

N. Y.: The main difference between Atom and 
the series that followed it was that Atom was 
TEZUKA's dream project; he really wanted to 
turn his manga into an animation. The other 
projects, on the other hand, were created for fi- 
nancial reasons; the broadcasters and the sponsors 
saw that anime was a new way to make money, 
so they approached the studios to produce them. 
Tetsujin 28-0, for example, was sponsored by 
food company Glico. The author of the original 
manga, YOKOYAMA Mitsuteru, had never thought 


about turning his story into an anime. 


Eightman (Japan's earliest cyborg superhero) is 
an interesting early example of synergy between 
sponsors and creators. Eightman uses nuclear 
power as an energy source, and in order to prevent 


nall nuclear reactor 


overheating of his ulu 
and electronic brain, he must “smoke” a ciga- 
rette-like coolant. That's because the sponsor, 
Marum 


rette-shaped chocolate to all the kids who watched 


a Food Industry, hoped to sell its 


the show. And so they did, as this а 


ime proved 
very popular and reached an audience rating of 
25.3% in September 1964. 

As for Wolf Boy Ken, this was Төсіз first TV 
anime production, This company was much bigger 
and had more technical know-how than Mushi 
Proand TC} (Toei employed around 3,000 while 
Mushi Pro never had more than 500, and ТС) 


was probably even smaller). They only focused on 


animated feature films and in the beginning were 
rather skeptical about TV anime’s potential. Their 


reasoning was that animation was equivalent to 


fluid movement, and Mushi Pro's work was too 
spartan, too poorly made, to have enough visual 
appeal. But when they saw how popular Atom 
had become, they created their own TV animation 
studio and TSUKIOKA Sadao ~ TEZUKA’ former 
assistant — was put in charge of Wolf Boy Ken. 


At the time, anime greats TAKAHATA Isao 
and MIYAZAKI Hayao were employed at Toei. 
It seems that the latter, in particular, was 
quite critical of TEZUKA'’s working method. 
Why is that? 

N. Y.: Well, MIYAZAKI is pretty vocal in his tastes 
and has criticised many people over the years, in- 
cluding Disney. But to answer your question, 
when MIYAZAKI first joined Toci, he was too 
young to impose his ideas and make the kind of 
animation he wanted. Then, TEZUKA came along 
with Atom, and Төсі began to invest more time 
and energy into producing TV series, which were 
not what MIYAZAKI wanted to make. So MIYAZAKI 
blamed TEZUKA for crushing his dream of making 
animated feature films. Eventually, as you know, 
he had to leave Toei and start his own company 


Naxacawa Yusuke at Waseda University, where he teaches. 


in order to fulfil his dreams. Of course, TEZUKA 
can't really be blamed. After all, it was the Toci 
management that decided to pursue a more lu- 


crative means of production 


Why do you think TV anime became so popular 
in Japan compared to other countries, and why 
did this happened in the early 1960s? 

N. Y.: In the 1950s, Japan developed а robust 
manga industry that laid the groundwork for ani- 
me's success. TEZUKA was the main manga author 
at the time, and it was TEZUKA, again, who 
decided to turn his manga stories into anime 
1960s and 1970s, all TV 
anime series were adaptations of comic stories. 
As for the timing of the birth of TV anime, in 
1959 the crown prince (future Emperor Akihito) 
married a commoner and many people bought 
a TV set to watch what the media had dubbed a 


shows. In fact, in the 


“fairy tale” wedding. By 1964, when Tokyo 
hosted the Olympic Games, most households 
owned a TV. Though, nowadays, m: 
anime still work closely together, it’s worth 


ga and 


noting that to start with, manga publishers were 
suspicious of anime. For example, when TBS 
decided to make a ТУ show based on Eightman, 
they approached Shonen Magazine to acquire 
the story rights. However, at first, the editorial 
department declined the offer because they were 
afraid of property theft and didn't understand 
anime’s potential. 


A popular belief that keeps circulating in the 
anime industry is that TEZUKA — who wanted 
to make Atom by any means necessary = under- 
sold that series to Fuji TV, and created a prece- 
dent for Japanese animation’s chronic lack of 
money. Is that true? 
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N. Ү:Г4ауіез only half true. To be sure, Mushi 
Pro didn’t earn much from Atom. At the time, a 
children’s TV programme could be made for 
about 500,000 yen, while a TV anime cost much 
more = some three million yen. That's why nobody 
produced an animated show until 1963. But 
TEZUKA said he could make Atom for 550,000 
yen, which set the bar too low (or too high, if you 
prefer) for the competition. Now, if Mushi Pro 
had earned only that amount of money for its 
efforts, it would have gone bankrupt in no time. 
However, the sum Fuji TV paid was only the fee 
for the broadcasting rights. In other words, Mushi 
Prostill owned the character and anime copyright, 
so they kept earning money from the sale of toys, 
merchandise, character-related goods and other 
royalties, It's a fact that Mushi Pro's employees 
earned much more than those who worked at the 
more powerful Toei. It's said thar a lot of Mushi 
Pro animators owned a car at a time when car 
ownership was still a luxury in Japan. 

The problems came later, when the anime industry 
went through a period of restructuring, the “media 
mix” production system became widespread, and 
the studios weren't able to hold on to the copyright 
anymore. That's why many small and mid-sized 
companies began to struggle. At that point, 
however, the studio management, instead of ac- 
cepting their own responsibilities, found it easier 
to blame TEZUKA for the animators’ low wages. 
But when you think about it, 30 years have passed 
since TEZUKA's death. I think the time has come 
to blame someone else for the current status of 
animation in Japan. 


One thing I noticed about this pioneer period 
is the level of collaboration among the studios. 
Forinstance, when Tatsunoko Production made 
Space Ace in 1965, scriptwriter TORIUMI Jinzo 
from Mushi Pro joined, and NAKAMURA Mitsuki 
from Toei was also part of the creative team. 
N. Y.: You must understand there were still 
relatively few anime studios in Japan and, aside 
from Төсі, they were quite small, so they often 
needed a helping hand from other companies. 
Nowadays, studios are less likely to lend their 
own people to the competitors, but on the 
other hand, animators tend to change companies 
pretty often, always in search of better creative 
environments and higher salaries. 


Let's fast forward to the early 1970s. In 1971, 
the Lupin Ш manga, which had been serialised 
originally between 1967 and 1969, got its first 
anime adaptation. Lupin I is often considered 
the dawning of a new era in anime history. Do 
you agree? 

N. Y.: Until the late 1960s, both production com- 
panies and TV stations had treated anime as kids’ 
entertainment. However, a few artists began to 
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toy with the idea of creating stories for older 
viewers. At the same time, an increasing number 
of up-and-coming artists had the same idea and 
started drawing stories for junior high and high 
school students. The protagonists in these manga 
were not children but adolescents or even adults. 
Even the stories were very different. In the past, 
justice was always supposed ro triumph over evil, 
bur the new stories featured bad guys as their pro- 
tagonists such asa thiefin Lupin IIT, for example, 
while in 1968, Sarro Takao began drawing Golgo 
13 whose main character is a professional assassin. 
These stories clearly have more adult themes, 
feature real weapons and cars, and have more 
erotic scenes. 

Though Lupin IThasasomewhat more cartoony 
look than Golgo, this anime targets an older audience 
of young boys who enjoy and are curious about 
guns, cars and women. Ar first, the broadcaster 
made the mistake of airing this anime at 19:30, at 
prime time, when the whole family was watching 
ТУ while having dinner. That caused a lot of em- 
barrassment, and the show's rating was rather low. 
But when the episodes where rebroadcast at а 
later time, all the young boys could freely enjoy 
the show and ratings soared. 


How did anime production change in the 1970s? 
N. Y.: I earlier mentioned Mushi Production's 
bankruptcy in 1973, but the 1970s were years of 
struggle for the whole animation industry. Төсі 
Animation, in particular, suffered a long period of 
labour disputes, which still continues to some extent. 
While Toci as a company was doing well, its ani- 
mation studio was among the departments that 
were in the red due to high production costs. The 


eana 


Published in August 2020, Naxacawa Yusuke’s book 
sums up the history of animation. 


management tried to reduce the number of em- 
ployees through restructuring and early retirement, 
but met with fiery resistance from the union, 
which led to strikes and a lockout. 

New practices were introduced in the industry: 
for instance, a single studio could no longer manage 
the entire process of planning, scripting, directing, 
drawing, shooting, and editing, As а result, the 
creative process was often outsourced to smaller, 
specialised studios. Wages began to decline around 
this time as the seniority-based employment system 
fell apart, and a system of performance-based pay 
was introduced. This meant that when a TV 
anime series ended, the staff was disbanded. 
Inthe 1960s, TEZUKA epitomised the genius with 
a strong personality who was able to make things 
happen through his creativity, personality and 
work ethic. Bur in the new decade, TV stations 
and advertising agencies took the initiative in 
planning new projects, and the studios were 
required to change to a corporate style more com- 
patible with the shrewd programming policies of 
the broadcasters. 


The story you have told in your book ends with 
the advent of robot anime which, coincidentally, 
is the first genre that was broadcast in Europe 
in the second halfof the 1970s. How important 
were giant robots in Japan? 
N. Y.: As we have seen, the first hit anime in tele- 
vision history was Astro Boy, and was followed by 
more robots, cyborgs, etc. When something sells 
(this is true for anything, not only manga ог 
anime), everybody tries to copy it until that genre 
becomes overcrowded and boring, However, robot 
animation was revived by Mazinger Z when it 
came out in 1972 and Mobile Suit Gundam, 
which followed in 1979. 
Robot anime are made in partnership with a toy 
maker, and the robot design, not the story, comes 
first. Once the design is approved, the manufacturer 
starts making toys. Animators are free to create 
any story as long as the robot appears for at least 
three minutes during any 30-minute episode, 
After all, the toy maker, who is also the show's 
sponsor, only cares about selling toys and is not 
overly worried about TV ratings. That's why the 
animators were able to come up with original 
characters and challenging stories. Robot anime 
may have been difficult to understand for elementary 
school children, but they contributed to significantly 
improving the quality of Japanese animation. 
‘TV anime production is based on the commercial 
principle that all the main partners - commercial 
broadcasters, advertising agencies, and makers of 
children’s products such as sweets and toys — want 
to make a profit. In this respect, it’s been proven 
that letting creators work freely is the best way to 
make money. 

Interview ву J. D. 


In the coming years, the Japanese 
animation industry could experience a 
decline. 


har is ће current status ofanimation 
in Japan, and in what direction is it 
going? Zoom Japan discussed the 


past, present and future of anime with TAKEUCHI 
Yukari, CEO of Seven Seas, LLC. TAKEUCHI is 
an entertainment industry veteran who for more 
than 30 years has been involved in many aspects 
of the animation business, from production and 
distribution ro licensing and merchandising, 

Ап early participant in indie mega-fair Comiket 
during her college years, TAKEUCHI joined TMS 
Entertainment after graduation. TMS is one of 
the oldest and most famous animation studios 
in Japan, best known for the Lupin II and An- 
panman franchises and such cult movies as Akira. 
‘TAKEUCHI initially worked in the production 
department before moving to the business side 
of operations. “I started as a production assistant,” 
she says, “At that time, TMS, like Toei and 
Tezuka Productions, used to do a lot of work 
for American projects, and they needed someone 
who could speak English. Such companies as 
Disney, Warner Bros. and Fox would do the 


production in house before sub-contracting 
the actual production work to Japanese studios 
because they were much cheaper. A couple of 
supervisors would be sent to Japan, and part of 
my work was to assist them as a translator and 
interpreter.” 

According to TAKEUCHI, this was a well-paid 
but rather frustrating experience for the animators 
who worked on those projects because their 
names never appeared in the film credits. 
Eventually, when the yen increased in value 
against the dollar, American companies began 
to look for even cheaper animators in Taiwan, 
Korea, and even China. “Now we have reached 
a point at which Chinese productions have 
become so good and their budget so high that 
they've started hiring Japanese animators for 
their projects,” TAKEUCHI says laughing. “Even 
Korea has caught up with Japan in terms of their 
production budget.” 

As TMS's operations were growing, TAKEUCHI 
was assigned to manage all the distribution contracts 
in both the domestic and overseas markets. “An 
important change occurred with the home video 
entertainment boom of the 1990s," she says. “Lots 
of otaku fans started ro buy special videos and 
DVDs featuring commentariesby the director and 
the animators, digital remasters, etc, making a lot 
of money for the studios. This, in tur, attracted 


Based on her long experience, 7Aguog Yukari analyses the prospects for the animation industry. 


the attention of many record labels like Avex and 
King Records, which began to sponsor or support 
theshowsas they saw animation asan ideal medium 
more music fans.” 


The increased attention generated by animes 
growing success both at home and abroad attracted 
partners from everywhere, eventually leading to 
the consolidation of the so-called media mix 
business model, strategy where multiple platforms 
(television, cinema, games, toysand merchandise, 
mobile phones, tc.) work together to maximise 
market penetration and generate more profits. 
“This model has the advantage that investment 
risks are shared among several companies,” 
‘TAKEUCHI says. “Even now, the only companies 
that have enough financial muscle to fund a 
project all by themselves are NHK (Japan's 
national TV broadcaster) and Netflix.” 

However, the media mix has its downside too, 
and at the turn of the century, already many 
people were already saying that it was not working 
well. “For example, some consortia consist of up 
to ten or 12 companies,” TAKEUCHI says, “and 
you always have to check each of them before 
reaching a decision. That makes things quite 
complicated. Unfortunately, for the time being, 
this is the only way new work can be produced.” 
After working for 20 years at TMS, TAKEUCHI 
joined video game company Sega, where she 
worked on the licensing of consumer products 
(soft toys, figures, stationary), before opening 
her own agency. “Seven Seas is actually a one- 
person company, so basically I've become a free- 


lancer,” she says. “This gives me more independence 
and the chance to work for different studios and 
projects at the same time. For example, I'm cur- 
rently handling character and brand licensing, 
and I'm in charge of overseas contract management 
for Netflix as well as Toho, the major film 
company that is famous for producing Godzilla, 
My Hero Academia, Your Name, and Weathering 
with You” 

Regarding the foreign market for Japanese ani- 
mation, TAKEUCHI says that anime for kids can 
sometimes be a hard sell because of content 
issues. “Crayon Shin-chan,” TAKEUCHI says, “is 
atypical example, which, though hugely popular 
in Japan, has had problems cracking the Asian 
market.” The main problem is that Shin-chan’s 
behaviour, his disrespectful attitude toward elders 
and some of his antics, like the “twerking” dance, 
are seen — even in Japan — as a negative influence 
on children. As a consequence, when shown 
abroad, this anime can only be aired in the kids’ 
time slot after being heavily cut. 

TAKEUCHI says that the anime industry has ex- 
perienced many changes during the last 30 years. 
“For one thing, studios have become more cautious 
when launching a new title,” she says. “In the 
1970s and "805, they used to produce а year’s- 
worth of stories (ie. 52 episodes) of such anime 
as Heidi and Mazinger 2. Even Gundam, whose 
original run in 1979 was only moderately popular, 
ran for 43 episodes. Now, on the contrary, they 
only produce 12 or 13 instalments, and then 
wait to see what happens.” 
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Being more cautious also means that original 
stories are now considered too risky because 
one cannot predict whether fans are going to 
like them or not. “It’s much easier to base new 
anime series on successful manga or game titles,” 
TAKEUCHI says, “as they already offer а built- 


in fan base. Some 80% of new anime fall into 


this catego 
Another recent trend has been an increase in 
е that pander to adult viewers and hardcore 
otaku tastes at the expense of family-friendly titles. 
They typically air after midnight and feature 
comparatively more erotic scenes, violence and 
gambling, “On the other hand,” TAKEUCHI points 
out, “the overseas market has grown so much 
that the studios now create new titles with an eye 
to forcign fans. Foreign influence is also being 
felt at the production level, with more investment 
coming in from the U.S., China and Korea.” 

Last but not least, there are now stronger ties 


anii 


with musicians and the record industry. “For ex 
ample, Sony Music Entertainment is part of the 
consortium behind Demon Slayer,” TAKEUCHI 
says, “so it’s only natural that the anime theme 
song was performed by LiSA who belongs to the 
Aniplex label, a Sony subsidiary.” 

2020 was obviously a difficult year for animation, 
Because of Covid-19, many productions ended 
up falling behind schedule, while in other cases, 
completed work could not be released because 
of problems with theatre bookings. One such 
case is the 31st Anpanman film whose release 
has been delayed until 2021. “The problem with 
Anpanman,” TAKEUCHI says, “is that its target 


audience is small kids, so they must be very 


careful about when and how the film is released.” 
Coronavirus-related problems aside, Japan 
ation seems to be doing very w 
abroad. According to the 2019 Anime Industry 
Report, the overseas market now exceeds one 
trillion yen, with North America accounting 
for almost half of the international marker, fol- 
lowed by Asia (31.5%) and Europe (11.4%). 
‘The United States, of course, is the biggest 
client, with 467 contracts, followed by Canada 
(417) and China (281). 

However, the same report shows that the overseas 
market is slowing down. “This is mostly due to 
problems with the Chinese marker,” TAKEUCHI 
ys. “China is currently one of the biggest markets 
for Japanese animation (it contributes 30-40% 
or even more to streaming-related profits), but 
the Chinese government decided to impose stricter 
regulations on the internet due to its growing in- 
fluence. In addition, it decided to apply the same 
kind of censorship to internet content that it 
had previously used to regulate conventional 
media content. As а result, Chinese buyers have 
become reluctant to import Japanese titles.” 
While the anime industry as a whole seems to be 


anii 


say, 
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doing well, che media is full of stories about ani 
mators being paid poorly. According to TAKEUCHI, 
this is a consequence of the way the industry 
works, “Let's suppose that Toei is making a new 
TV anime,” she says. “Nowada 
consists of 12 episodes, and Toei must deliver a 


s, a typical series 


new episode every week, but they probably can't 
do everything themselves. Though digital ani- 
mation is becoming more common, much of it 
is still hand-drawn, This is a very time-consuming 
process, so they subcontract part of the project 
to а few smaller studios. Though the original 
production budget may be fairly large, ev 
partner takes a slice of the cake, including Toei 

who in turn uses part of that money to pay the 
smaller studios. But that’s not the end of the 
story. Even the subcontractors may not be big 
enough to handle the work they were assigned, 
so they ask even smaller studios to help. These 


y 


studios are constantly in danger of going bankrupt 
and are the ones who suffer the most because 
the money trickling down to them is just a tiny 
fraction of the original budget.” 

Asked if making anime has become easier, 
TAKEUCHI says she’s not so sure. For instance, 
Crunchyroll and Netflix have been huge game- 
changers in the way anime is now consumed, and 
online streaming has brought a lot of money into 
the industry. However, this new distribution 
model poses unforeseen problems for the producers. 
“Before, people would watch anime on TV - 
either commercial channels or pay-per-view TV 
— at a fixed time,” she says. “This gave the media 
mix consortia a chance to check the ratings and 
see how popular a programme was. This way, 
they could come up with accurate estimates of 


Spin-off products have greatly increased the profits of licence holders. 


how many people would buy related merchandise 
ога manga or game based on that title. But now 
that Crunchyroll and Amazon Prime have become 
the main distributors, people can watch a show 
any time they want. That doesn't pose a particular 
problem for music or game companies because 
their products are often sold online. However, if 
you sell physical products like models or stationery 
items, you have to make a big investment upfront 


without being guaranteed а return, 

“Another problem related to the new distribution 
model is that in the past, the studios could earn 
from two sources: through home enter- 
tainment (videos, DVDs, etc.) and by selling 
their rights to TV channels. But now, most 
people watch anime through streaming and 
video-on-demand services, so the money comes 


mon 


from only one sour. 
‘Though TAKEUCHI is not particularly pess 
about the future of Japanese animation, she says 
that too much anime is being produced right 
now. “When I started my career,” she says, “I 


believe they were making about 30-40 shows a 
year; now the annual output is probably more 
than 100, meaning that many more animators 
are required. At the same time, a lot of studios 
can’t support the late-night slot, which is not in 
anyway as lucrative as before. 
“Last but not least, Netflix and Amazon are cur- 
rently investing lots of money in animation, but 
in a few years they'll probably start focusingon a 
small number of premium shows that sell well. 
So my impression is that the anime industry is 
facing a decline in the amount of new work that 
will be created.” 

GIANNI SIMONE 
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ECONOMY Quality always pays 


According to Francesco Prandoni from 
Production LG, the studio’s success is due 
to its maintaining the highest standards. 


company that has consistently come up with 

original and beautifully produced works is 
Production LG, one of the hundreds of studios 
located in Tokyo's western suburbs. Zoom Japan 
had a chance to talk about Production LG's 
history and philosophy, and the recent develop- 
ments in the anime industry with Italian-born 
Francesco Prandoni who isin charge of the com- 
pany’s International Operations. 
“Production LG started іп 1987 as a tiny studio 
with five people in one rented room located near 
JR Kokubunji Station,” Prandoni says. “Today the 
studio has 120 full-time employees and, fortunately, 
enough space to accommodate them. The company’s 
name comes from the initials of the two founders, 
producer ISHIKAWA Mitsuhisa and animator GOTO 
Takayuki. Collaboration with director Оѕни 
Mamoru proved instrumental in raising the studio's 
profile, and Production LG began to attract attention 
with the two Patlabor films (1989 and 1993), and 
especially with Ghost in the Shell (1995), which 
influenced Hollywood creators such as James 
Cameron and the Wachowskis. The studio’s first 
fully digital production, Blood: The Last Vampire 
(2000) became one of the main reasons Quentin 
‘Tarantino contacted LG to create the animation 
sequence in Kill Bill: Vol. 1.” Prandoni thinks 
that in Japan's highly competitive animation marker, 
every studio has to carve out its own slice of the 
pie. “There are big studios producing long-running 
character-driven series focused on selling merchan- 
dise,” he says. “There's a myriad of tiny studios 
forming a sea of subcontractors, Production LG 
went in a different direction, actively investing in 
its projects, and establishing itself asa studio with 
a limited number of high-end and edgy productions 
every year. Creators are our competitive edge, our 
greatest asset, and hard to find, so we like to 
maintain a working environment that can attract 
the best talents around. Nowadays, the studio 
works on feature films, TV series, and Netflix orig- 
inals. Over the past couple of years, we've expanded 
into the production of virtual reality experiences 
and the first two titles, based on Ghost in the 
Shell, had the honour of being selected at the 
Venice Film Festival.” 
According to Prandoni, one difference from the 
output of the 1990s and early 2000s is that in 
recent years, the dark 5Е/аспоп projects most 
people associate LG with have been released 
alongside family and/or drama-oriented stories, 


Е the vast world of Japanese animation, a 


suchas A Letter to Momo, Giovanni's Island and 
Miss Hokusai, which all became international 
award-winning films. 

“We also do sports series, such as Haikyu!! and 
Kuroko’s Basketball,” he says. 

Today, most anime shows produced in Japan are 
released simultaneously in many countries, and 


the feature films are screened at major international 
film festivals. “However, animation in Japan has 
always been primarily intended for the domestic 
audience,” Prandoni points out. “This is also the 
main reason why Japanese animation is unique, as 
it’s never tried to follow “international” standards 
by adapting to marketing rules or storytelling al- 
gorithms. This unique character eventually turned 
out to be its strongest appeal when Japanese pro- 
ductions were “discovered”, at different times, by 
non-Japanese audiences. 

Prandoni compares Japanese animation’s position 
in the international market to ukiyo-e."Woodblock 
printing was an astounding technique,” he says, 
“yet by the end of the 19% century it only being 
produced by a limited number of artists as it was 
replaced by photography. But this does not make 
woodblock prints any less beautiful. In the same 
way, hand-drawn animation is something that all 
the world, except Japan, has abandoned in favour 
of CGI, making this country an exception within 
the industry. Visitors from the United States, as 
well as Singapore or Taiwan, are amazed at the 
sight of Japanese animators drawing with pencil 
and paper. Professionals and journalists find it 
hard to believe we did not use CGI for the visual 
effects in Jin-Rob or motion capture in A Letter to 
Momo. It’s a fact that today’s animation industry 
in Japan, like the whole entertainment business 


throughout the world, must adapt to rapid and 
dramatic changes in distribution and business 
models. But as more and more productions rely 
entirely on CGI, they still retain the so-called ce 
look’ which is so characteristic of anime.” 

Production LG's output, like the anime industry 
in general, has been affected by the Covid-19 pan- 
demic. “Production has had to slow down a bit, 
which has translated into delays down the line,” 
Prandoni says. “While CGI studios could theo- 
retically switch to remote working more easily, 
hand-drawn 2D animation can't adapt as easily. 
Voice recording became an issue too, until we all 
adapted to the new normal. More generally, the 
pandemic affected the marketing of most titles, as 
public events and special screenings were cancelled, 
which the anime industry relies on greatly, For 
Hollywood blockbusters and independent films 
alike, theatrical distribution suffered the most, and 
the release of many films had to be postponed or 
cancelled completely in favour of being distributed 
digitally. This might be how the immediate future 
will look like as long as we have to deal with the 
current health criss. But ifthe success of Demon 


Slayer demonstrates anything, it's that people still 
love going to the cinema.” 
According to Prandoni, the anime industry is 
going through several major changes, many of 
which originated around ten years ago. “From the 
1960s onwards, Japanese animation evolved as a 
form of entertainment aimed almost exclusively 
at the home market, and with few exceptions, this 
remained true until the early 2010s, However, 
today we see streaming platforms based in the 
USA and China pursuing increasingly aggressive 
strategies in order to secure rights to Japanese 
anime series, directly approaching studios instead 
of dealing with sales companies. For Production 
LG, making B: The Beginning, which was our first 
Netflix original back in 2018, has been a remarkably 
positive experience, as they allowed our staff con- 
siderable freedom on a project that otherwise 
would never have been possible for the Japanese 
market on its own. The series competed at the 
Annecy International Animation Film Festival, 
with a second season coming in 2021. 
“We are going through a paradigm shift in how 
films and series are being financed, and how costs 
are being recouped, with Japan not necessarily rep- 
resenting their main market. This confirms that 
watching Japanese animation has become second 
nature for an ever-growing audience outside of 
Japan. But also thar animation studios in this 
country need to be more competitive on a global 
scale. We're doing our best to make that happen.” 
6.5. 
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то Anatomy of an incredible success 


By successfully dethroning Spirited Away, 
Demon Slayer has become the new 
phenomenon in Japanese animation. 


apanese animation even managed to grab 
the world’s attention during the Covid-19 
pandemic. This time, however, people are 
пос talking about fans’ perennial favourite Studio 
Ghibli nor rising star SHINKAI Makoto. This 
winter's big winner at the box office is SOTOZAKI 
Haruo's Demon Slayer: Kimetsu no Yaiba the 
Movie: Mugen Train, which last December became 
the highest-grossing anime film in Japan, overtaking 
MIYAZAKI Hayao's Spirited Away. MIYAZAKIS 
anime still tops the worldwide rankings, but things 
should change once Demon Slayer is released in 
North America in February 2021 
Kimetsu no yaiba, as the story is called in Japan, 
takes place during the Taisho era (1912-1926). 
This action/fantasy adventure tells the story of 


Tanjiro, an adolescent boy whose family is slaugh 
tered by demons while his younger sister Nezuko 
is herself turned into a demon. Tanjiro then joins 
the Demon Slayer Corps to return Nezuko to 
human form. 

‘The protagonists use breathing techniques combined 
with swordsmanship skills to fight the demons. 
‘These evil creatures, in turn, are quite different 
from the traditionally horned Japanese demons 


and closer to human-eating vampires. 
Unlike the feature films created by SHINKAt and 


Ghibli, Demon Slayer started as a manga, before 
being adapted as a TV series. The manga version 
was created by a female artist whose pen name is 
the male-sounding GoTOUGE Koyoharu. It was 
serialised in Weekly Shonen Jump magazine from 
February 2016 to Мау 2020 with a total of 205 
episodes that were collected in 23 volumes. 

The manga is now a global hit. At the time of 
writing this article, it had been translated into 14 
languages and was available in 33 countries and 
regions, according to publisher Shueisha Inc. Having 
sold more than 100 million copies in only four 
years, meaning it is among the top-ten best-selling 
manga of all time. Howe 
came rather late, and its sales were helped by the 
animated versions that followed. The TV anime 
series aired for six months in Japan from April 
2019. It was dubbed into eight languages and sub- 
titled in 13, besides being streamed online in about 


the manga success 


110 countries. Last February, it won Anime of the 


Year in an annual competition sponsored by USS. 


anime streaming service Crunchyroll. The feature 
film had been scheduled for release last spring, but 
had to be postponed twice until it finally came out 
in October. Audience turnout registered 2404 mil- 
lion in the first ewo months. 

A look at these astonishing figures clearly shows 
that Demon Slayer, far from being just a hit- 
franchise, has become in record time a social phe- 
nomenon that is loved by both young and old. 
But why has this series become so popular across 


Despite its childlike appearance, Demon Slayer has attracted a very large audience. 
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different generations? 

According to Ijima Yuka, an assistant professor 
at Daito Bunka University in Tokyo, who specialises 
nd psychology in 


in educational psychology 
manga, two major factors lie bel 


nd the film's 


record performance at the box office: first of all, 
anime traditionally does very well in this country, 
One only has to check the list of the 
grossing films in Japan to see that six of the top 
nd eight of the top 1 
bur one made 


are anime — all 


ten titk 


Japan. Obviously, nor all anime 
are as successful as Demon Slayer. Even 
case, the 26 episodes of the 
shown on local channels in the la 


TV series were 
ight slot, so 
they were only seen by hardcore anime fans. How- 


ever, the series is now available on many online 
platforms, including Netflix, Amazon Prime and 
Hulu, so people can watch it any time they want. 
So, though this anime was not particularly popular 
at first, a lot of people binge-watched the episodes 
online due to the restrictions imposed on them 
during the first wave of the pandemic. A second 
important factor is that Demon Slayer is a beautifully 
drawn story, well crafted and easy to understand. 
“Anime studio Ufotable did a wonderful job,” 
ШАМА says. “Also, while the manga is in black and 
white and has a rather gloomy atmosphere, the 
anime has a more glamorous look and colour 
highlights the animators’ skills.” 

As for the story's themes, many people were 
attracted by the brother-sister relationship. “Values 
such as friendship and love of family are already 
present in the manga,” IIMA says, “but anime di- 
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rector SOTOZAKIand chief animator MATSUSHIMA 
Akira amplified those elements to dramatic effect.” 
Another important role was played by the voice 
overs. There are too many Japanese anime produced 
for fans to watch them all; they have to make a 
choice, and one of the criteria they use isto check 
who voices the characters. “Some voice actors are 
very famous in Japan — they are as popular as film 
stars and the artists who appear in Demon Slayer 
greatly contributed in attracting a lot of viewers,” 
ШІМА says. 

Last but not least, music plays a pivotal role іп a 
title's success. Sometimes producers alternate dif- 
ferent theme songs throughout the TV series, but 
in this case, LISA's Gurenge was used for the whole 
run and even for the films's theatrical release. It 
was so popular that it became the first single by a 
female artist to surpass one million downloads in 
the history of Oricon's digital single's chart. “In 
fact, the whole soundtrack is really good,” Ijima 
says. “Composers KAJIURA Yuki and SHINAA Go 
did a splendid job.” 

Шима adds that pare of the reason for the fi 
huge success at the box office 


the relatively 


igh 
percentage of repeat viewers. “In Japan, some movie 
producers give out special presents to cinema- 
"de 


for e 


ys, “from postcards to stationery. In 


mple, people who saw Demon 
Slayer in December received a special book.” Col- 
though, the story has resonated 
with how people are feeling during these difficult 
times. Indeed, though commentators began by 
saying that the film was popular even during a 
pandemic, now they agree that Covid-19 has really 


lectors’ items asi 


helped the mov 


On 30th December, for instance, the Asahi Shim- 
bun, one of Japan's largest newspapers, devoted an 


editorial to Demon Slayer in which it pointed out 


that “one factor [for its success] that cannot be 
overlooked is the sense of the impermanence of 
life which permeates the film, something that 
many people must have felt in the year now coming 
toan end”. 

The paper also shared a quote from TAKEUCHI 
Seiichi, professor emeritus of ethics ar the University 


of Tokyo, who said, “The film’s message is that 
precisely because humans are fragile and weak, 
they try to be strong and are capable of trusting 
one another and standing together. And I believe 
this message resonates with the melancholy of 
people living through the pandemic and gives 
them quiet reassurance and encouragement.” 
Ijima, who has even authored a book on фе 
subjectcalled How to Make Yourself Tougher the 
Demon Slayer Way, says that though the story is 
about defeating the demons and putting an end to 
an unfair and unjust world, this is not just a battle 
of good versus evil. The underlying theme of the 
story isa deep longing for peace. 

“There's also a focus on resilience; the characters’ 


ы А 
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Adapted for the cinema, Gorouct Koyoharu's manga did better than Spirited Away. 


ability to recover and come back.” she says. “By 
working hard, people can overcome their problems. 
This is something the audience empathised with 
and from which they got the strength to carry on 
during these hard times.” 

Analysing the story's characters, ПИМА says that 
manga and anime have historically portrayed 
females as weak and in need of protection. “Powerful 
female characters usually have to first go through a 
metamorphosis before they can take up a more 
active role in the story.” she says, “or they must 
disguise themselves as males. But in more recent 
works, including Demon Slayer, they can just be 
themselves and are still able to join men as equals 
in their fight. 

Speaking of characters, a special role is played by 
thedemons. “Traditionally, demons represent peo- 
рез fears,” JIMA says. “In Japan, in particular, 


they represented such diseases as smallpox, which 
scores of people caught in the past. Today's Covid- 
19isa phenomenon that somewhat resembles our 
ancient disease-related fears.” 

This said, many young fans were attracted to the 
demons, many of which used to be human beings. 
“The story highlights how and why they surrendered 
their humanity,” JIMA says, “and this adds a new 
clement of interest to the story.” 

‘Commenting on how Demon Slayer has been 
helping people through the pandemic, the A 
Shimbun noted the importance of all those little 


арі 


things that we take for granted and repeat every 
day. “This has been a difficult and painful year, 
bur precisely because of that, we have been made 
aware ofhow precious our humdrum daily existence 
isas well as the flaws in our society.” 

Mario BATTAGLIA 
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ENCOUNTER MIsHIMA by Hirano Keicihiro 


A great admirer of the author of 

Confessions ofa Mask, the novelist 

is also a leading expert on his work. 
recipients ever of the prestigious Aku- 


H tagawa Prize, says that he wouldn't 


be a novelist without his encounter with MISHIMA 
Yukio. He was born in 1975 when people still 
remembered well the circumstances in which 
the writer had ended his own life. In elementary 
school, his teacher told his class that there was 
once a strange writer named MISHIMA who had 
rushed into the Self- Defence Forces headquarters 
and had committed seppuku or ritual suicide. 
That story left a strong impression on young 
Hirano. In junior high school, he started reading 
the masterpieces of modern Japanese literature 


IRANO Keiichiro, one of the youngest 


one after another, until, when he was 14, he 
found The Temple ofthe Golden Pavilion. Again, 
HIRANO became so absorbed іп the novel that 
he even forgot to eat and sleep. Не has since be- 
come an expert on all things MISHIMA, to whom 
he has devoted several essays. 


You areamong the 13 people who were inter- 
viewed in ТохоѕнімА Keisuke’s documentary 
Mishima Yukio vs Todai Zenkyoto. 1 must 
confess that I found the debate friendlier than 
Texpected. 

Hirano Keiichiro: Even though the debate was 
advertised rather eye-catchingly as MISHIMA vs 
Zenkyoto, most of the people who attended the 
event on 13 May 1969 were ordinary students. 
‘They were probably in awe of MISHIMA, and just 
nervous and excited that they had a chance to see 
the man on stage. As for the seemingly irreconcilable 
differences between the two sides, it's true that 
MISHIMA wanted to restore sacredness and dignity 
to the Japanese Emperor, but he was also very 
critical of postwar Japan. He believed that the 
new U.S-enforced constitution had degraded the 
country. In that sense, he empathised with the 
students toa certain degree; their ideas were closer 
than one might think. Besides, MisHima’s rival 
may have been the mighty Zenkyoto, but in the 
end, students are students. Age-wise, MISHIMA 
could have been their father, and in the footage of 
the debate you can өсе that, without being patro- 
nising he was lenient with them while the students, 


Misima Yukio dreamed of being awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
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on their part, show great respect towards him. I 
happen to be 45 now - the same age MISHIMA 
was when he died - and I often talk ro young 
people, so I can relate to his approach. 


Many people have commented that the MisHI- 
ma who met the students in 1969 and the 
МіѕнімА who committed suicide опе year 
later look like two different people. However, 
you don't seem to see a contradiction between 
them. Why is that? 

H. K.: MISHIMA's personality was extremely 
difficult to pin down. He liked to say and do con- 
tradictory things; to confound his audience. I've 
had a chance to talk to many people who knew 
him when he was alive — artist YOKOO Tadanori, 
singer and actor MIVA Akihiro, right-wing politician 
SUZUKI Kunio, ete, and each one of them portrayed 
a different person, a different character, the only 
common trait being that he was immensely charm- 
ing Ifyou keep that in mind, its easier to understand 
his gentlemanly behaviour during the debate. 


We focus on МізнімА% life and work during 
the 1960s, when his political ideas came to the 
fore. However, it’s probably difficult to separate 
his later years from the earlier part of his life. 

H. K: MisHIMA's background is certainly 


portant in approaching the true nature of his 
character. For example, the fact that MISHIMA 
later became an avid bodybuilder can be connected 
to his childhood when he was a sick and skinny 
boy. Then there's his wartime experience, Berw 


л 
1931 апа 1945, Japan was at war. That means 
that MISHIMA, who was born in 1925, grew up in 
a particular environment, He dreamed of fighting, 
even dying for his country. Then in 1944, when 
he was 19, he received a draft notice but was 
declared unfit for military service. He stayed at 
home and survived while many boys of the same 
age died in the war. I think the experience of 
being labelled by the nation as “sick” and “useless” 
had a huge impact on his life. 


Do you mean he felt guilty for not going 
to war? 

H. K.: I think he experienced so-called “survivor 
guilt”, being one of the lucky ones who survived 
while many of his friends and classmates went to 


their death in the war. You have to understand 
that for many, probably most Japanese, the Pacific 
War was a just war. When Japan first took 
Manchuria in 1931, and then invaded China in 
1937, more than a few people criticised the gov- 
emment for what was considered a war of aggression. 
But when Japan attacked Pearl Harbour in 1941, 
the general opinion was that the country had 


been forced to fight against an imperialistic power. 
All of a sudden, war became a good thing and, 
most importantly, Japan began to be seen as а 
victim, not an aggressor. MISHIMA shared this 
opinion. In fact, you can hardly find any reference 
to China in his writing. Instead, MISHIMA isend- 
lessly fascinated by the heroism of the Japanese 
soldiers, especially the kamikaze. 


How did his wartime experience affect his 
later life? 

H.K.: The autobiographical element can be found 
in much of his work, starting with his breakthrough 
novel, Confessions of a Mask (1949), whose pro- 
tagonist, like MISHIMA, didn’t go to war. What 
the hero is worried about is that, as a survivor, he 
has to use his time in a fulfilling and meaningful 
way. That's what MISHIMA himself felt ar the 
time. The problem was that the political and 
social debate in the postwar years was, once again, 
monopolised by those who had had a first hand 
experience of fighting, Novelist ООКА Shohei’s 
Fires on the Plain, for example, is based on his ex 
perience of the war in the Philippines. Other in- 
tellectuals had а much harsher time than MISHIMA. 
‘Then there was the younger generation (cg OF 
Kenzaburo who was ten years younger than MISHI- 


ма) who were clearly opposed to war and were 
pushing for a more democratic society. I think 
MISHIMA was not sure how to position his political 
discourse. When he tried to talk about the war, 
he was reminded that he hadn't gone to the front. 
During the 1950s, he sought fame by both engaging 
with the media and publishing several popular, 
light-hearted novels besides the major titles for 
idn’t espouse 


which he is mainly known. Не 
right-wing ideas until later in life. 


In the 1960s, MISHIMA began to write works 
with a strong political message. In 1961, for in- 
stance, he published the short story Patriotism, 
which dealt with the February 26 Incident, while 
The Voices of the Heroic Dead is another short 
story from 1966, which was based on the spirit 
of the kamikaze corps. Was this his reaction to 
the changing times? 

|. K.: The malaise of the new decade ended up 
exacerbating his growing sense of unease and 
his feelings of alienation from postwar society. 
As the student movement became stronger, I 
think he began to question his place in the 
literary world, and his own position in the 
political arena. As I said, immediately after the 
war, he could not express his political approach 
very well because there were all these other 
people with actual war experience who were 
constantly talking about it. But in the 1960s, 
th the Anpo Struggle (protests against the 
US-Japan Security Treaty) and the left-wing 
student groups fighting in the streets, the possi- 
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Since his suicide in 1970, many books have tried to analyse his complex personality. 


bility of committing to politics opened up again. 
At last, he could discuss his ideas with a younger 
generation who, like him, had no war experience. 
In my opinion, even sexuality played an important 
role in his alienation. Being gay, MISHIMA felt 
that while society had become more tolerant 
and open to discussing sexual issues, gays remained 
a suppressed minority. Indeed, while he tackled 
homocroticism in several of his works, he never 
openly came out as gay. 


IF MISHIMA was still alive, how do you think he 


would judge contemporary Japan? 
H. K.: Even OE Kenzaburo in his novel 5 


Watashi no Hon, yo! (Farewell, My Books!, 2005) 
poses the same question. I think he would be dis- 
appointed. He would regret the loss oftraditional 
values and the emergence of globalism. He would 
probably nor like the internet either. As far as the 
political discourse is concerned, it's true that 
former Prime Minister ABE Shinzo's attempt to 
change Article 9 of the Constitution (in order to 
have the military fully and officially recognised) 
could be seen as the continuation of МІ5НІМАЗ 
ideas. However, MISHIMA himself was very critical 
of the Liberal Democratic Party, which has ruled 
Japan almost uninterruptedly since the end of 
the war. The reason is that today's conservatives 
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and right-wingers are always trying to sell a very 
positive image of Japan. In their eyes, Japan is a 
unique, wonderful country, even though their ar- 
guments are often rather low level (eg. the whole 
world envies our Washlet toilets). MISHIMA, on 
the contrary, didn’t like the way Japan had changed 
after the war. He longed for an older Japan, em- 
bodied by the god-like figure of the emperor, 
where traditional values were still respected. 


Speaking of MISHIMA’ hypothetical view ofto- 
day's Japan, even the image and role of the em- 
регог has changed a lot in the last 50 years, es- 
pecially when you consider Emperor Akihito’s 
apologies for Japan's war of aggression in Asia 
and his visit to several countries and Pacific 
War battlefields. 

H. K.: Akihito has been a rather liberal emperor, 
and his ideas have often so contrasted with those 
of ABE and the Liberal Democratic Party that, 
thanks to him, many left-wing politicians have 
re-evaluated the figure of the emperor. I personally 
disagree with their attitude. In my opinion, the 
imperial institution should be judged regardless 
of the actual person who occupies that position 
at any given moment. For MISHIMA it was the 
same: whenever he talked about the emperor, he 
never specified what in his opinion made the 
“ideal emperor”. To be sure, he had a conflictual 
attitude towards Hirohito (Akihito’s father). On 
the one hand, one of MISHIMA's fondest memories 
is Hirohico's visit to his school when, at 16, he 
made his literary debut with his first story to be 


published outside school magazines. On the other 
hand, though, he couldn't forgive him for пос 
recognising the attempted coup d'état in 1932 
(the February 26 Incident) and especially for 
denying his own divine origin at the end of the 
war. Before the war, there was a strong sense of 
connection between the emperor and his subjects. 
‘The emperor was the head of the Japanese family 
and his children were ready to die together for 
him. Bur after the war, the emperor became an 
ordinary person. The media increasingly featured 
him and his family, turning him into a kind of 
celebrity. MISHIMA despised what he called 
“Shukanshi Tennosei” (weekly magazine emperor 
system) because for him the idea of creating con- 
nections between the emperor and the people by 
taking away his dignity was wrong. 


Some people say that one of the reasons for 
ide was MISHIMA's disappointment at 
not winning the Nobel Prize in Literature. 
if he had been awarded the prize 
that he might have changed his plans? 

H. К.: I think MISHIMA wanted the prize. Не 
had many admirers in Japan, even among literary 
critics, but he had never won the Akutagawa 
Prize, and soon after the war, he'd been turned 


The Sound of Waves (Shiosai) was published in 1954. 


down for several other awards. So he sought ap- 
proval abroad. He courted the foreign media 
and even began to give interviews in English. 
MISHIMA was reportedly nominated five times 
for the Nobel Prize. Му guess is that if he'd 
won it when he was in his late 30s (though 
giving the award to such a young author is very 
unusual) he wouldn't have killed himself. How- 
ever, in the first half of the 1960s he went 
through a creative slump. He lost his sense of 
direction and tried different subjects, but the 
resulting novels did not match up to his best 
work, Confessions of a Mask and The Temple of 
the Golden Pavilion. He was especially hurt by 
the lukewarm reception for Kyoko% House in 
1959. The problem was compounded by the 
face that his books didn’t sell well. According to 
Hirose Naoki’s book, sales were down to 10- 
20,000 copies, which was pretty depressing when 
compared to OE Kenzaburo and other younger 
authors whose books sold more than 100,000 
copies. So my take on this period is thar MISHIMA 
lost confidence, and by the time he entered his 
40s, he was already planning his own death. It is 
worth noting that two short stories from 1960, 
Ai no Shokei (Love's Execution) and Patriotism, 
end with gruesome hara-kiri scenes, which, by 
the way, are suffused with a high degree of eroti- 
cism. He seemed to become obsessed with acting 
and dying beautifully. 


Ir must also be noted that MISHIMA was always 


CULTURE 


fascinated with people who had died young. 
H. K.: That's true. MISHIMA idealised such people 
as Raymond Radiguet (a French novelist and poet 
who died at the age of 20), the officers of the 
failed February 26 Incident, and the kamikaze. 
He was painfully aware that his generation had 
not produced any role-models because so many 
people of his age had been killed in the war. 


le was during those years that he became more 
vocal about his right-wing ideas, wasn’t it? 
H. K.: More than right-winger or ultra-nationalist, 
MISHIMA supported the so-called ideology of 
tenno-shugi (emperor worship) surrounding the 
sovereignty of the emperor. However, it's true 
that the youth he gathered around him - the 
college students who would become members 
of his private army, the Tate no Kai (Shield 
Society) = were recruited through ads placed in 
ultra-nationalist newspapers, Even at that period, 
I can still see some sort of tension between not 
wanting to die and having to die. I'd say that at 
least a part of him had a desire to live longer and 
be productive, like TANIZAKI Jun‘ichiro, whom 
he respected. However, by becoming associated 
with those students, he set in motion a process 
that, in the end, he couldn't control. Therefore, 
I think that even if he had won the Nobel Prize 
in 1968 instead of KAWABATA Yasunari, it would 
have been hard to back out and revert to his 
former life as a literary man. 

INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 
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MUSTSEE One yokocho can lead to another 


Symbolic of the post-war period, these 
streets are experiencing a resurgence of 
interest. 


okocho literally means “side street”, or 
ү more exactly “alleys perpendicular toa 
main street”. The word was originally 
an administrative term related to urbanisation 
during the Edo period (1603-1868), but for the 
Japanese of today it evokes, above all, those 
bustling narrow alleyways lined with often 
trendy food shops. Yokocho, with their narrow 
dimly-lit streets, are tinged with an atmosphere 
typical of the Showa period (1925-1989). That's 
quite normal, since yokocho are testimony to the 
post-war period. 
In Tokyo, a black market and food stalls thrived 
in the rubble of a city laid waste by air attacks 
during the Second World War. Crammed 
together, these shacks were where hungry Toky- 
oites came to fill their bellies with bowls of soup 


or food on skewers. 
Many of the yokocho have since disappeared, but 
some have escaped the process of urbanisation 
and financial speculation that drove the rede- 
For a long time the 
hionable and the reserve of the 
elderly, but they have recently gained in popu- 
larity thanks to a new generation who finds their 


velopment th 


considered unt 


ambience is novel and attractive rather than old 
fashioned, as well as foreign tourists who love 
to find tl 
have 
In the capital, you can wander along: 

- Ameyoko (Ameya Yokocho or Sweetshop 
Alley), in Ueno: 

Without doubt the best known. It originated in 
the aftermath of the war, and was where goods 
from the north of the country could be bought 
(Ueno railway station was equivalent to the 


mselves in settings like those they 
in films. 


Hamonika Yokocho in Kichijoji is one of the district's nightlife hotspots. 


King's Cross in London) and where Chinese and 
Korean communities gathered. There are more 
than 400 stalls there today, including traders 
from South East Asia and elsewhere in the world. 
- Goruden Gai (Golden Quarter), in Shinjuku: 
With around 250 bars, it has a reputation for 


being the centre for writers and the theatrical 
profession. The district has been the setting for 
numerous films and novels, especially thrillers. 
- Nonbei Yokocho(Drunkards’ Alley), in 


Located next to Shibuya Station, it has a retro 
ambiance, but also has bistros and bars for the 
younger generation. 

- Hamonika Yokocho (Harmonica Alley), іп 
Kichijoji: 

Situated in a popular student district, this yokocho 
has shops catering for the local inhabitants during 
the day, and comes to life again in the evening 


thanks to its bars and restaurants. A morning 
market is held here regularly. 
— Kameido Yokocho, in Kameido: 
Located ar the station's north 
arrival of immigrants, and food from Mexico, 
Nepal and the PI 
= Sankaku Chitai (Triangle), 
More a collection of little stre 
the 1940s. 

- ОК Yokocho, in Akabane: 
With around thirty shops, this yokocho is imbued 
jod, and 


reflects the 


, redolent of 


with the atmosphere of the Showa p 

is often the setting for shooting films. 
This increase in interest in yokocho has caught 
the attention of investors. Over the last ten years 
or so, we have seen the emergence of restaurant 
chains incorporating the word yokocho in their 
name and imitating their popular retro atmos- 
phere. Just last year, two new large-scale yokocho 
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opened in Tokyo. 
The first is in Toranomon. In this business dis- 
trict, the Toranomon Yokocho occupies a floor 
in the Toranomon Hills, the capital's second 
tallest building built in 2014. This yokocho looks 
more like a luxury food court. There's a row of 
twenty-six stands staffed by well-known chefs, 
and meals cost between £22 and £86 per person. 
The Toranomon Yokocho restaurants are rather 
upmarket, and play on this mismatch with the 
popular image of the yokocho. 

The second, the Ebisu Yokocho, is situated in 
Shibuya and is pare ofa huge commercial complex 
built on the site ofthe former Miyashita munic- 
ipal park. It comprises nineteen restaurants and 
terraces with a total of 1,550 seats. These two 
developments, which have attracted the attention 
of the local media, appear to be representative of 
the evolution of yokocho. Since it has been a fash- 
ionable concept for several years now, for many 
it’s a kind of "déjà vu”: not another yokocho! 
And ifthe Toranomon Yokocho scheme bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the spirit ofthe original, it can, 
albeit unintentionally, respond to the new fashion 
in catering Rather than remaining seated at the 
table for hours, guests can move from one place to 
another to havea drink, nibble something ас their 
own pace, and order à la carte and not a long set 
menu. Everything on offer is high quality. Here, 
haute cuisine is “popularised” and made available 


toall, although prices might be too high for some. 
On the other hand, Ebisu Yokocho invites a 
more reflective approach. The former Miyashita 
Park was levelled to make way for the new retail 
complex. According to the developer who built 
the new park in collaboration with the district 
of Shibuya, the redevelopment was necessary in 
order to create an airy and easily accessible space 
for disabled people. Yet one could just say that 
the park, which had been used to shelter the 
homeless or as a starting point for demonstra- 
tions, has gone upmarket. 
Shibuya district allowed the past and the present 
to exist side by side, and let several yokocho 
remain, remnants of the post-war markets. 
Whatever the reason for the redevelopment, it's 
ironic to use the name yokocho for a commercial 
complex, then reject its original function as a 
place accessible to anyone. 
While authentic yokocho are under threat because 
of Covid-19 due to the danger of people getting 
too close to one another, the term yokocho con- 
tinues to be emptied of meaning. What will 
remain of these places, when the word itself 
becomes devalued and is once again considered 
obsolete? Will it be able to assume new signifi- 
cance, in the manner of the Toranomon Yoko- 
cho? In the meantime, let's hope we're able to 
visit one of these yokacho for real again soon... 
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Kisami beach is one of the most popular spots for surfers. 


The Castle in the Sky is here! 


A source of inspiration for the great 
MIYAZAKI Hayao, the Izu Peninsula has 
plenty of treasures to discover. 


he silhouettes of surfers takes shape in 
І the breaking dawn. Its 5:00 in the morn- 
ing at the end of August 

rising slowly over the beach at Kisami. “I come 
here every morning before work,” says ARAI 


Yuko, a friend who came to live in this seaside 
resort 9 years ago. We admire the glowing red 


nd the sun is 


rock emerging from the sea accompanied by an 
incredible concert of cicadas. There are no sou- 
venir shops or hotel complexes to spoil the 


isami 


scenery. Despite its proximity to Tokyo, 
has retained its wild charm and its own particular 
multicultural vibe. In the hills surrounding the 
bay, traditional Japanese inns contrast with the 
Victorian-style hotels on the lower slopes. That's 
not surprising when you realise that Shimoda 
witnessed Commodore Perry's famous fleet of 
black ships disembark here in 1853, which led 
to Japan opening its doors to the West and bring- 
ing an end to two centuries of autarchy. Located 
5 km from Kisami on the Izu Peninsular, the 
town has preserved part ofthe historic port called 
“Perry Road” where you can enjoy the old-fash- 
ioned charm of traditional houses with namako 
slate roofs or eat a “Perry ice-cream” on the land- 
ing stage. “There have always been a lot of for- 
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eigners in Kisami, perhaps they are Perry's descen- 
dants,” remarks Yuko, pulling her dog's lead. 
Along the only road leading from the beach we 
pass by an imposing white building, Ernest 
House a nod to Hemingway, and one of the old- 
LOn 
averandah, a Japanese-American family is eating 
breakfast consisting of club sandwiches, coffee 


est hotels іп Kisami, owned by an Americ 


and muesli, “There's more Western food eaten 
in Kisami than Japanese, but I know the 
place for a traditional Japanese breakfast 
assures me, taking me to Tobiishi alittle further 
on. It opens at 7:00 and there's already a large 
table of tanned, greying surfers in the small Japan- 
ese shop. On the menu there's grilled Japanese 
mackerel, narto (fermented soya), miso soup. 

and some good refreshing beer. Calls of “Kanpail” 
resound round the room. Despite the sea air, it's 
already scorching hot by 8:00. “For coffee, you 
must go to Ernest's!” explains manager HATTORI 
Chioko, smiling broadly. For the past 40 years 
she and her husband have opened this shop from 
July to September. She brings us two more break- 
fast platters, “also served at lunchtime and in the 
evening”, before going back to the kitchen. 
Though her back is bent from long hours work- 
ing over the stove, she still has boundless energy, 
по doubt inspired by the mantra prominently 
displayed in the room and which can be trans- 


lated as “Never tire of your trade”. “A surfer from 


Kisami went to help people іп Sendai after the 
tsunami in March 2011. He brought back this 
simple piece of calligraphed cotton, and told me 
that a restaurant owner from the region had hung 
it in his restaurant and his business had sub: 
quently miraculously flourished!” she confides. 
‘The customers laugh heartily. Some of them have 
been coming to this family canteen, a veritable 


Kisami institution, for the past twenty years. 
Next to the calligraphy, there's faded poster of 
a lady basking outdoors in one of the peninsular's 
famous thermal springs. “Due to the coronavirus 
many of the hot springs are closed, but the 
small public bath ас nearby Yumigahama Beach,” 
Mrs HATTORI advises us. A group of female 
surfers comes in to ask for information about the 


sa 


public shower. “It’s closed! The authorities asked 
for it to be disinfected each time it was used, an 
impossible task for the owner,” explains the 
restauranteur, regretfully. “That's a bit much!” 
comments one of the customers. 


A couple of Americans come in to pay for parking 
and request information. “They are corona 
refugees,” whispers Mrs HATTORI. According to 
her, many foreigners have fled the capital since 
the start of the pandemic and settled locally. 
Yuko, who runs a small private bar in Kisami, 
nods her head in agreement. “The houses around 
Kisami have been under siege,” she assures us. 
The fan stirs up the increasingly hot air. Then, 
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out of the blue it starts to rain heavily while the 
sun continues to shine. Mr HATTORI emerges 
from his reverie, “It's the time when foxes marry 
their daughters,” murmurs the old man. He looks 
up to the sky from behind his glasses with a kindly 
expression before once again immersing himself 
in his newspaper. 

We leave, heading towards the sea through the 
little tunnel that runs along the hillside. Around 
10:00, the beach is invaded by a much more sum- 
crowd of people. Families have came to 
spend the day in the shade of the large rock and 
they set up tents, cool boxes and deckchairs. А 
man wearing a pink thong walks along with 
women in leggings and socks, a couple in duck- 
shaped rubber rings float in an area of water des- 
ignated safe for bathing. “Watch out! Don't go 
too far!” shouts a loudspeaker to the bathers with 
their rubber rings. Overly cautious maybe, but 
justified, according to the authorities, due to the 
the number of people who drown every year and 
the presence of the kuroshio, the second strongest 
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ocean current after the Gulf Stream. Carrying 
warm water from the south towards the polar 
regions, the kuroshio feeds into waters rich in 
corals, fish and sharks. "You see thar island over 
ear at this time, shoals of hammer- 


head sharks arrive,” says Yuko, pointing to Miko- 
moto, an inhabited island just 10 kilometers from 
the beach. It’s a very popular spot for diving 
enthusiasts. On the horizon you can see the cone 
of Toshima, one of the hundred islands of the 
Izu archipelago which spread out towards the 
south, The Izu Peninsula is said to be the only 
place in the world where two active volcanic arcs 
have been colliding for 20 million years. This 


intense activity has led to UNESCO classifying 
several sites on the peninsula as Global Geoparks 
because of their exceptional geological heritage. 
One of these sites is just a few kilometres from Тһе owners of Tobiishi serve mouth-watering traditional breakfasts. 
ami Beach: Ryugyu Cave, whose 40 meters 
wide skylight and heart-like shape attracts numer- 
ous tourists. Though it has been somewhat dam- 
aged by recent typhoons, the site offers other 
attractions such as the sand ski resort, a natural 
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30 degree slope descending almost into the sea, 
and a delightful shrine overlooking the ocean 
where you can go to pray for the sea gods 

Bur according to Yuko, who has also worked as 
a tourist guide, the most beautiful caves have to 
be visited by kayak. The Wonderful World team 
organises half-day trips to discover the sandstone 
caves of the Mera Bay, which are accessible only 
by sea. I joined a group of two other people for 
the excursion, which begins with a training 
course. Equipped with pedals, the sea kayak is 
easy to steer, but you need a certain amount of 
skill to squeese through the narrow passages into 
the caves. “That's good!” encourages the instruc- 
tor. After 30 minutes bumping into the rocky Sunset in paradise. 
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The caves in Mera Bay are only accessible by sea. Quite wonderful. 


walls, Lam able finally to make my way into the 
large sandstone caves. Like a mini-amusement 
park, we weave in and out of the cave openings. 
Now and then we hear the cry of a bat or the 
beat of heron wings. The magmatic rock rising 
out of the emerald water is a wonderful sight, 
especially when after two laborious hours of row- 
ing, we meet up in the water to explore the 
depths snorkelling. Depending on the time of 
year, you'll come across clectric-blue neon dam- 
selfish, elegant flounder fish and even squid. On 
the way back, I soak my limbs in the delightful 
Minatoyu hot spring next to the large beach at 
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Yumigaoka, before retiring into the refreshing 
cool of the Wabi Sabi inn whose small zarami 
rooms overlook a patch of mountains filled with 
the song of cicadas. 

Late afternoon, Kisami beach closes its bathing 
area and becomes calm again. Kayaks breast the 
waves while people sitting comfortably in chairs 
reading are enjoying the last rays of the sun. On 
the beach, a group of American teenagers of 
Japanese origin play in the waves. There are many 
mixed couples speaking all different languages. 
“1, too, was charmed by Kisami' 
feel,” explains Yumiko Crounch, a friend of 


international 


Yukos This Shikoku-born woman who used to 
work for Seibu Department Stores, travelled 
around the world with her English husband 
before coming to live in Kisami 

“After London and Singapore, we finally settled 
here 8 years ago!” Since then, this mother has 
retired and spends her days cooking or driving 
her sports car. In а landscape worthy of a Hitch 
cock film, the “Road Star” snakes along the coast 
among stunning scenery with rocky peaks 
emerging from the sea. We pass Cape Irozaki 
at the extreme tip of the pe nb 
towards Cape Aiai. “From up there, you'll see 
it’s just like Jurassic Park,” Yumiko informs me. 
We climb the last few metres on foot to reach 


sula to cl 


the summit of Yusuge Park whose slopes were 
formed by the eruption of Nanzaki volcano 
4,000,000 years ago. Covered in wild yusuge 
flowers, which bloom at dusk, the site has 


‘ocean view that will take your breath away. The 
flaming sun sets and casts the mysterious shadow 
of the magmatic rocks onto the golden sea. In 
Japan, all the rocks at the entrance to forests or 
estuaries are considered to be sacred doorwa 
and the rocks of Izu formed by volcanic erup- 
tions have their own mystical quality 

“You don't bel 
some sake from Shizuoka in her private bar, 


we me,” laughs Yuko, pouring us 


which faces a shrine. Like Yumiko, she worked 
mi She 
tells usa story. “When I was working at Tokuma 


in Paris and Tokyo before landing i 


Publishing in Tokyo, I often went to have a drink 
akaya (bar), 
begins while preparing a delicious tuna tartare, 
“There was always an old man sitting at the bar 
having a drink. One day, I asked him what he did, 
and he told me he drew 


after work in а little local she 


nga. To begin with, I 
didn’t pay much attention as I didn’t recognise 
his face, but afterwards I learned that it w 
MIYAZAKI Hayao!” We looked at her open- 
mouthed. “Years later, when I came to live in Izu, 


F 


he told me ‘You've made a good choice. М; 


ту stories have been inspired by lzu's landscape 
I immediately thought back to the fantastic 
shapes of the tree-covered rocks floating in the 
sea, and exclaimed: “The Castle in the SI 

Aussa DESCOTES-TOYOSAKI 


TO GET THERE 


take the JR Odoriko 
train, which provides a direct link to Shimoda 
taking under 3 hours. At Shimoda, catch one of 
the many buses to Kisami Ohama (The main 
beach at Kisama). The traditional inns, 
generally owned by elderly people, and the 
‘onsen (thermal springs) have not been open to 
tourists since the start of the Covid-19 
epidemic. Be sure to check beforehand. Many 
other places remain open and offer 
accommodation including Ernest House, ОН ОП 
and Wabi Sabi. You can hire a bicycle, but 
beware of steep climbs! 


A SPARKLING SAKE SENSATION : 
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ご TYAN 
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4007466 


í る 
SHOCHIKUBAI SHIRAKABEGURA / 


Broadcasters’ Eye 


The best of Japan's commercial TV 


Passing the on 


A young man rediscovers his Ainu roots through notebooks A dive into everyday life in a small fishing village, 
kept by his grandfather, and attempts to revive this where a young man and woman work hard to bring 
precious cultural heritage. back prosperity to their fast-aging community. 


November 15 (Sun.) 17:10 November 21 (Sat.) 17:10 


Available in the UK on: 


= 
Sky Guide ¥ Freesat Фә tvplayer Live online, and on our free арр: NAK 
А 


nhk.jp/world WORLD 
| JAPAN | 


VOD available: www.nhk.or.jp/nhkworld/en/ondemand/video/ 
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